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The book before us is further distinguished from the ordinary compendium 
by its comprehensiveness. The attempt is made — in the main with re- 
markable success— on the one hand, to utilize the latest investigations into 
the origin and meaning of the Kantian reflection, and, on the other, to dis- 
cuss Kant's system in its entirety, including those constructive phases 
which in the glamor of the critical writings have, as the author contends, 
been much neglected. In pursuance of this aim, the emphasis is laid 
throughout on the positive rather than the negative aspect of Kantianism. 
In particular, it is urged as the principal thesis of the volume that from first 
to last Kant held fast to an idealistic metaphysic, to a metaphysical ideal- 
ism for which the transcendental idealism came to furnish the basis : 
** Kant's view of the nature of what is ' actually real ' remained unaltered 
throughout his life. Reality is in itself a system of existing thought — 
essences brought into a unity by teleological relations that are intuitively 
thought by the Divine intellect, and by this very act of thought posited as 
real. The method of establishing this view changes, but the view itself 
undergoes no alteration ' ' (pp. xiii-xiv). 

Criticism of these conclusions is not here in place, nor is it called for in 
view of the discussion which they have received since Professor Paulsen's 
work first appeared. In fact, the statement of the position involves the 
criticism of it, criticism alike in the favorable and the unfavorable sense. 
In part it is a question of the canons of literary interpretation and their 
application ; in larger measure one's view of Paulsen's thesis will depend 
on one's view of Kantianism and its significance, if we should not rather 
say on one's attitude toward later modern philosophy as a whole. 

The translation is for the most part excellently done. In many places 
great skill is shown in finding equivalents for difficult forms of expression 
characteristic of the German. There are, however, a few roughnesses 
which might advantageously be filed down in later issues, and a few pas- 
sages where slight changes would render the exact sense more evident. 
The retention of the modal form of the verb throughout the whole of the 
main paragraph, p. 223, would more clearly indicate the oratio obliqua of 
exposition. Page 265 line 6, 'pantheism' is a (printer's) slip for pan^«- 
theism. Page 309 bottom and page 310 1. 1, 'conceive' is unfortunate in 
the connection as a rendering of fassen. Page 31 1, 1. 7 from bottom, 1785 
should read 1765. 

To the bibliography the translators have added a selection of English 
titles, and a full list of English translations of the Kantian writings. 

Weslbyan University. A. C. Armstrong. 

Kant' ' s Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysics. Edited in English by Paul 
Carxjs, with an Essay on Kant's Philosophy, and other Supplementary 
Material for the Study of Kant. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing 
Company ; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. — pp. v, 301. 
This is one of the Library of Philosophical Classics which is being issued 

by The Open Court Publishing Company, and for which the thanks of 
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teachers and students of philosophy are due. The present volume contains, 
in addition to a complete translation of the text of the Prolegomena, a mono- 
graph by the editor on " Kant's Philosophy," as well as further supple- 
mentary material from Windelband, Weber, Schwegler, Lange, Heine, 
Schopenhauer, Paulsen, and T. F. Wright. The last named, a Sweden- 
borgian, appears to be cited as a ' horrible example. ' 

The necessity for including all this variety of collateral matter in a trans- 
lation which is specially intended for students is not evident ; and the 
obscurity becomes greater when it is said to comprise ' ' the most important 
materials which have reference to Kant's philosophy, or to the reception 
which was accorded it ..." (p. iii). A second surprising statement of the 
preface is given in the opening sentence : " Kant's Prolegomena, although 
a small book, is indubitably the most important of his writings " (p. iii); 
and the latter clause of the next sentence does not improve the situation : 
"in fact, it is an extract containing all the salient ideas of Kant's system" 
(p. iii). 

In framing his translation the editor has properly taken into considera- 
tion the work of his predecessors Bax, and Mahaffy and Bernard. With 
sound judgment again, he has paid more attention to the latter of these two 
recent versions, although of course his own is quite independent. In some 
instances it is to be regretted that Dr. Carus has not seen his way clear to 
follow the traditional usage : it would be captious, perhaps, to complain 
because in the classical passage on the function of the pure concepts of the 
understanding (pp. 72-73) buchstabiren is rendered " decipher " instead of 
' * spell " or " spell out ' ' ; but ' ' these dissections of concepts are nothing but 
the materials from which the intention is to carpenter our science" (p. 143), 
is not only poor English for j'ene Zergliederungen der Begriffe nur Materialen 
sind, daraus allererst Wissenschaft gezimmert werden soil, but an imperfect 
reproduction of the sense. Further infelicities are "piecework" iox Stuck- 
werk(p. 119); "accept" for denken (p. 125) ; "annotation" for Anmer- 
kung($. 133). In the transposition from the footnote to the text (p. 77) 
Verstandesbegriffe is a misprint for Gegenstande. 

Certain more serious mistakes appear to be the result of deliberate selec- 
tion (cf. the editor's discussion of "Kant's Terms," pp. 178-185). 
Anschauung is rendered by a variety of terms, "practical experience" (p. 
11 and note), "way of beholding" (p. 120), "observation" (p. 140), as 
well as intuition and sense-perception (p. 11, note; p. 38). The editor's 
favorite equivalent, however, especially in the sections relating to mathe- 
matical cognition, is some word or phrase derived from vision : " concrete 
image" and "visual images" (p. 17); "visual form" (p. 18, p. 32); 
"visualization" (p. 18); visual form which is not empirical but pure" (p. 
32); "visualizing" (p. 34, p. 146); "non-sensuous visualization (called pure 
intuition, ox reine Anschauung" (p. 33), etc., etc. It goes without saying 
that Dr. Carus understands the meaning of the term in question, and his 
laudable purpose is evidently to make it clear to his readers. But, in spite of 
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his endeavors to guard against misunderstanding (by footnotes, bracketed 
interpolations in the text, etc.), it is to be feared that the outcome of his 
labors will be obscurity rather than elucidation. Verstandeswesen is a 
second important word which fares badly : "creatures of the understand- 
ing" is Dr. Carus's usual translation ; "creations of the understanding" 
(p. 75), and even "creations of thought" (p. 75), "things of the under- 
standing" occur (p. 77, note), and sometimes, properly, "beings of under- 
standing" (p. 126). In short, the book greatly needs a careful revision. 
It is much to be hoped that the editor on the occasion, perhaps, of a new 
edition, will review his work. A. C. Armstrong. 

Wesleyan University. 

Ethik. Von Max Wentscher. I Theil. Kritisch Grundlegung. Leipzig, 

J. A. Barth, 1902. — pp» xii, 368. 

This volume belongs to the class of works that exhibit not merely a re- 
action against the dogmatic tendencies of positive science, but some attempt 
at construction along idealistic lines. Herr Wentscher in fact makes prac- 
tically no effort to reach idealism by the usual examination of the pre- 
suppositions of science, but, on the contrary, assumes the metaphysical 
nature of man from the very outset. That this fact should seem noticeable 
(as it must) to even the casual reader of the book, and that Herr Wentscher 
should warn us in his preface that his book is eminently " unmodern " may, 
to be sure, be an indication of the sorry pass in which matters philosophical 
at present find themselves. It may indeed be true that until philosophers 
can come before their pupils with something more than the mere criticism 
of matters that other men have elaborated, and with something more than 
mere hypothetical attempts at ' valuation ' and idealization, philosophical 
science will not meet from the educated public the respect it is really en- 
titled to. On the ground therefore of its confidence in an idealistic account 
of reality this book should meet with a welcome, although the philosophical 
student is naturally inclined to look for some more definite recognition 
than it contains of the perfectly obvious relations that it sustains to the 
positions of Kant, Fichte, and others, regarding the autonomous will. 

That which differentiates this Ethik from nearly all contemporary 
works, is its sharp distinction of the ethical from the sociological point of 
view. What the public has been led to value and look for in every new 
book that appears upon ethics, is, its author tells us, a more or less 
adequate recognition of the chief social and spiritual tendencies of our 
time. Now this is a thing he cares next to nothing about. The age be- 
lieves in empiricism and realism ; he will give it metaphysic and idealism. 
It likes to hear how things have become what they are ; ethics cares noth- 
ing about this, it is concerned with what a man can will. The age, again, 
has a predilection for social ethics ; he will give it an ethic of the individual 
— of the free willing individual. What the age really needs, if it only 
knew it, is personal self-knowledge and free inward determination. 



